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MEMORANDA 


Another illustration of Latin as an international lan- 
guage of the Western world is contained in the story 
of a young Scottish schoolmistress who, according to 
The London Daily Mail, had just come home with her 
mother and sister when she saw a strange, tall man 
outside her window. She went out and found him, 
worn out and bedraggled. After trying English, Gaelic 
and French in vain, she finally established contact by 
asking “Quis es?” to which a reply came at once: 


“Germanus sum. Multa milia passuum ad hanc 
domum ambulavi.” 


“Hic remane dum custodes vocemus,” said the teach- 
er, doubtless with a note of classroom authority. The 
German airman, who had bailed out over North Scot- 
land, obediently handed over his revolver and sat 
chatting with the three women until an armed guard 
arrived. 

He said he knew several modern languages, but the 
only common ground was “schoolbook” Latin. 

H. R. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS 


Newspaper reports of the entry of American soldiers 
into Cologne sometimes called attention to its ancient 
name of Colonia Agrippina and might also have noted 
that it had some distinguished visitors in earlier days. 
Agrippina, mother of Nero, was born there and con- 
trived to have the settlement named after her (Tacitus, 
Annals 12.27). Aulus Vitellius, stopping at Cologne 
when his soldiers proclaimed him emperor, had the 
sword with which his predecessor Otho had stabbed 
himself dedicated in that city’s temple of Mars 
(Suetonius, Vitell. 8.10). According to Paulus Orosius 
(Hist. 7.12), Trajan received at Cologne the news of 
Nerva’s death and assumed there the imperial insignia. 

C. Howarp SMITH 
PERKIOMEN SCHOOL 


The Greek War Relief News Letter (5.2) published 
a letter from Athens which brought the reassuring news 
that there was no serious damage done the archaeo- 
logical landmarks of the capital in the war. Among 
specific descriptions were “on the Parthenon and 
Propylaea together perhaps a hundred chipped places 
where bullets from the planes struck . . . holes made by 
mortar shells in the roof of the National Museum, 
whose front looks as though pepper had been scattered 
over it . . . Polytechneion very badly damaged and 
Patissia Street a shambles . . . bullet marks and dis- 
coloration on the Theseion.” 

JOHN W. Spaetn, Jr. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Those of us who have been teaching Juvenal have 
probably all become accustomed to commenting upon 
the fall of Sejanus by suggesting that some day Musso- 
lini’s overthrow could be described in the words descend- 
unt statuae etc. (1.58) and that from his numerous 
bronze statues there could be made urceoli pelves 
sartago matellae (1.64). But who of us could have 
foreseen how literally the following lines would apply: 
curramus praecipites et dum iacet in ripa, calcemus 
Caesaris hostem (11.85-6)? The commentator in the 
newsreel which described the revolting scene in Milan 
reflected Juvenal’s sentiments in observing that those 
who were kicking the Duce’s corpse had doubtless been 
enthusiastically saluting him while he was living. 

DorotHy M. RoBaTHAN 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


A series of Friday afternoon lectures by Stuart M. 
Shaw will present the newly rearranged galleries of 
Greek art of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for the 
public in June. An account of the Greek collection of 
the Museum in its new setting is expected for an issue 
of CLASSICAL WEEKLY in the near future. 
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IZAAK WALTON AND THE CLASSICS 


Izaak Walton seems, after retiring with a competency 
in 1644, to have devoted himself to fishing, but he 
lived a busy literary life too. Closely acquainted with 
John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton and other famous men, 
he wrote acounts of them which constitute his Lives 
one of the earliest classics of biography. Many writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made fre- 
quent references to the classical authors, and to this 
tendency the pure and simple dialogue of Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton in The Compleat Angler is no 
exception. In fact, the graceful humor as well as some 
of its pictures of natural scenery find their counterpart 
not only in the Greek and Latin writers of the classical 
era, but also in numerous others of mediaeval times. 
I wish here merely to call attention to the former group, 
a fairly accurate list of whom may be summarized in 
alphabetical order as Aelian, Aristotle, Ausonius, 
Lucian, Macrobius, Martial, Pliny (Elder), Plutarch, 
Seneca, Varro and Xenophon. 


Taking these references in the order above given, 
with the exception of Varro who is coupled with 
Macrobius, we find first that Walton cites Aelian (De 
Natura Animalium 9.16) where the fish called the 
Adonis, or Darling of the Sea, is mentioned as “a fish 
that hurts nothing that hath life and is at peace with 
all the numerous inhabitants of that vast watery ele- 
ment and truly I think most Anglers are so disposed to 
most of mankind.” This passage was not inserted by 
Walton until the third edition of The Compleat 
Angler appeared in 1664. 


Aristotle is mentioned, or quoted, a_ half-dozen 
times, e.g. in Part I, Ch. 1, on the river in Epirus, 
Selarus by name, which “in a few hours turns a rod or 
wand to stone”; also “our Camden mentions the like 
in England and the like in Lochmere in Ireland. And 
one of no less credit than Aristotle tells of a merry river 
the river Elusina that dances at the noise of music, for 
with music it bubbles, dances, and grows sandy, and so 
continues till the music ceases, but then it presently 
returns to its wonted calmness and clearness.” Several 
other more general references to Aristotle are made; an 
interesting one relates to carp which according to 
Walton “in some ponds will not breed, especially in 
cold ponds; but where they will breed they breed in- 
numerably.” Both Aristotle and Pliny (Nat. Hist.) 
are quoted as declaring that carp breed six times a 
year, “if there be no pikes or perch to devour their 
spawn when it is cast upon grass, or flags, or weeds, 
where it lies ten or twelve days before it is enlivened.” 


In Part I, Ch. 15 we find a fairly long account of 
the fresh-water sprat or “Bleak,” a fish that is ever in 
motion, and therefore called by some the River-Swallow. 
Walton adds that “Ausonius would have him called 
Bleak from his whitish color: his back is of a pleasant 


sad or sea-water green, his belly white and shining as 
the mountain snow.” 

There is a single reference to Lucian, in Part I, Ch. 1. 
In the opening conference “betwixt an “— a hunter 
and a falconer, each in favor of his own form of sport, 
the Venator remarks, ‘Sir, to be plain with you, | am 
sorry you are an Angler; for I have heard many grave, 
serious men pitie, and many pleasant men scoffe at 
Anglers’.” To this the Piscator (Walton) retorts with 
irony: “But if this satisfy not, I pray bid the scoffer 
put an epigram of Lucian in his pocket, and read it 
every morning for his breakfast (for I wish him no 
better); Hee shall find it fixed before the Dialogue of 
Lucian, who may justly be accounted the father of the 
family of all scoffers: And though I owe none of that 
fraternitie so much as good-will, yet I have taken a 
little pleasant pains to make it the fitter for all the 
fraternity.” Francis Hicks’ translation of Certain 
Select Dialogues of Lucian (Oxford 1634) appears to 
have been the one cited by Walton. 

Macrobius (2.2, in his Saturnalia Convivia) and 
Varro (De Re Rustica 3.3) are alluded to by Walton 
in his first chapter as testifying to “the incredible value 
of their fish and fish-ponds.” Moreover, Varro’s special 
passion was for birds rather than for fishes, and his 
famous aviaries more than once are recalled by Walton 
with pleasure and admiration. A passing comment 
(Part I) that “he that reads Plutarch shall find that 
Angling was not contemptible in the days of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra, and that they in the midst of 
their wonderful glory used Angling as a principal 
recreation.” 

In Part I, Ch. 14 in Walton there is a page or more 
on the “Barbel” which “affords an Angler choice 
sport, being a lusty and cunning fish, so lusty as to 
endanger the breaking of the Angler’s line by running 
his head forcibly towards any covert, or hole, or bank; 
and then striking at the line, to break it off with his 
tail, as is observed by Plutarch in his book De Industria 
Animalium.” 

The graceful epigram of Martial (15.30) is alluded 
to by Walton in connection with Pliny’s remarks con- 
cerning tame fish. Martial here warns a fisherman not 
to fish in the lake of Baiae (Lucrine), for the fish there 
are sacred and know their lord and master Domitian 
so well that they feed out of his hand. As an example 
of the swift and sure consequences, of this sacrilege a 
former fisherman had lost his sight. The opening lines 
of this familiar epigram run thus: 

Baiano procul a lacu recede, 

Piscator; fuge, ne nocens recedas. 

Sacris piscibus hae natantur undae, 

Qui norunt dominum manumque lambunt 

Illam, qua nihil est in orbe maius. 
Walton uses the verse of Martial to advise Anglers to 
be patient, and forbear swearing, lest they be heard and 
catch no fish. 
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References to Pliny are fairly numerous, one of which 
calls attention to a passage in close agreement with a 
New Testament citation from James (III.7), that all 
things in the sea have been tamed by mankind; “but 
the tongue can no man tame; it is a restless evil, full 
of deadly poison.” So Pliny (4.35) writes that “An- 
tonia, the wife of Drusus, had a lamprey at whose gills 
she hung jewels, or earrings: and that others have been 
so tender-hearted as to shed tears at the death of fishes 
which they have kept and loved.” Walton also cites 
Pliny (9.3) that “In the Indian Sea the fish called 
Balaena, or Whirlpool, is so long and broad as to take 
up more in length and breadth than two acres of 
ground, and of other fish of two hundred cubits long; 
and that in the river Ganges there be eels of thirty 
foot long.” Other quotations from Pliny are to the 
effect that “these monsters appear in that sea only 
when the tempestuous winds oppose the torrents of 
waters falling from the rocks into it, and so turning 
what lay at the bottom to be seen on the water’s top.” 
Also “that the people of Cadara, an island near this 
place, make the timber for their houses of those fish- 
bones. . . and there are sometimes a thousand of these 
great eels found wrapped or interwoven together. . . . 
It appears that dolphins love music and will come, when 
called for by some men and boys that know and used 
to feed them, and they can swim as swift as an arrow 
can be shot out of a bow.” 

In Part I, Ch. 8 of The Compleat Angler we find an 
amusing paragraph on the various kinds of frogs to be 
used for bait, some harmless and others venomous. The 
opinions of both Walton and Topsell are given, the 
former stating that Pliny concurs in the matter of the 
breeding of Land-frogs, some of which “have been 
observed to breed by laying eggs; and others to breed 
of the slime and dust of the earth, and in winter they 
turn to slime again, and the next summer that very 
slime returns to be a living creature.” In Part I, Ch. 
5 we have a long discourse on worms and caterpillars, 
and here Pliny is cited as holding an opinion that 
“many have their birth or being from a dew that in 
the spring falls upon the leaves of trees; and some kinds 


of them are from a dew left upon coleworts or cabbages; 
all of which kinds of dews being thickened and con- 
densed, are by the sun’s regenerative heat most of them 
hatched, and in three days made living creatures.” 

On the subject of the spawning of fishes we find 
suggestively truthful remarks in Bk I, Ch. 1 concern- 
ing the care or lack of care of the spawn by the two 
sexes, some of these statements being attested both by 
Pliny and by Aristotle. An apt quotation from the 
former is given in the same chapter anent fishes in 
general: “Nature’s great and wonderful power is more 
demonstrated in the sea than on the land.” 

The single passage from Seneca to which Walton 
refers is found in his Naturales Quaestiones 3.17 and 
is connoted with Walton’s account of the Chub (Part 
I, Ch. 3) and the desirability of having it fresh when 
cooked and eaten. The famous Roman philosopher is 
quoted as follows: “The ancients were so curious in 
the newness of their fish that that seemed not new 
enough that was not put alive into the guest’s hand; 
and to that end they did usually keep them living in 
glass bottles in their dining-rooms; and they did glory 
much, in their entertaining of friends, to have that 
fish taken from under the table alive, that was instantly 
to be fed upon. . . . They took pleasure to see their 
Mullets change to several colors when they were 
dying. Although Walton had access to Hakewill’s 
Apology (Bk. IV, Sect. 6) for this reference, it is 
believed that the translation of Seneca by Dr. Thomas 
Lodge, printed in 1620 fol., was most probably known 
to Walton. 

Besides copious allusions to mediaeval Latin writers, 
all of whom for the sake of brevity I omit from this 
paper, I may close these remarks by including the 
name of Xenophon. The Cyropaedia seems to have 
been a favorite with Walton, though this work is re- 
ferred to especially in connection with hunting rather 
than with fishing. John Major surmises that the edition 
probably used was that of Philemon Holland, M.D. 
(London 1632 fol.). 

ANDREW OLIVER 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON HISTORICAL TOPICS 


The Hymn to Demeter 


In reviewing my monograph on The Hymn to 
Demeter and Her Sanctuary at Eleusis, Professor Rhys 
Carpenter (cw 36.117-8) has repeated with force and 
lucidity the oft stated thesis that Homer cannot be 
used as the official antiquarian of the Mycenaean Age. 
To assume that his verses include accurate information 
about that Age, notwithstanding the “geographical 
accuracy which is often so amazing,” he maintains, is 
to build a false tenet that “constitutes the greatest 
present-day obstacle to progress in Homeric studies.” 

We do not want to argue with Professor Carpenter 


about the value of the Epic in an effort to reconstruct 
the Mycenaean world; first because we are fully aware 
of his great persuasive powers, and second because the 
problem merits a better fate than a page or two of 
generalities. Further, it is a problem which does not 
concern us here and at present. Perhaps we may add our 
conviction that any work done on Homer is beneficial, 
in a positive or negative way, and cannot constitute an 
obstacle. What we are interested in, however, is the 
Hymn to Demeter. This has been classed with the 
Homeric Epic and with the Chanson de Roland, the 
Nibelungenlied, Beowulf, and Morte d’Arthur. It was 
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further pointed out that we cannot take Aeschylus as 
“an authority on the topography and monuments of 
prehistoric Mycenae, because we are too vividly aware 
of the gap between the fifth century B.c. and the Age 
of Agamemnon.” Hence it could be presumed that we 
cannot use the Hymn to Demeter in our study of the 
early topography and monuments of Eleusis. 

In grouping the Hymn with the Homeric Epic 
poetry, an act perhaps suggested by the title ‘Homeric’ 
usually attached to it, by its vocabulary and form, 
Professor Carpenter has certainly disregarded a very 
important fact. The Homeric verses were woven around 
a war which had been fought a long time before the 
Age of Peisistratus, and at a distant site seldom, if 
ever, visited by anyone. The Hymn to Demeter was 
an account of a mythological event which was be- 
lieved to have occurred near Athens, at Eleusis, and at 
a site not only inhabited in classical times, but dedi- 
cated to the commemoration of that event. That event 
was a living tradition which was jealously guarded and 
passed on from father to son and from generation to 
generation. The tradition seems to go back to the 
Mycenaean Age, as is indicated by references obtain- 
able in ancient authors, by the spread of the rites 
beyond Eleusis, and by the remains of Late Helladic 
and Geometric temples. We may assume that at the 
time of the composition of the Hymn the tradition 
was made more real by actual landmarks and remains 
of the remote age in which the event was supposed to 
have occurred. To corroborate this assumption we have 
the results of the recent excavations on the top of the 
Eleusinian hill, where the Mycenaean remains are fol- 
lowed by those of the classical period. Again, no wall 
seems to have been constructed to separate the Teles- 
terion from the top of the hill until the Classical Age; 
apparently the Mycenaean fortification wall served that 
purpose. At any rate, the remains prove that we have 
no gap in the Eleusinian tradition such as exists be- 
tween the times of Aeschylus and those of Agamemnon. 

The entire ritual at Eleusis, as a matter of fact, was 
kept alive and intact by oral tradition. No one seems 
to a. definitely the content of that ritual, but scholars 
agree in general that the story of Demeter and Perse- 
phone was enacted during the period of initiation. We 
may with safety assume that in the drama the experi- 
ences of Demeter at Eleusis were especially stressed; 
that the various landmarks connected with those ex- 
periences were pointed out to the mystae in the course 
of their initiation; that the appearance and the location 
of these landmarks were known to thousands of people 
for whom the so-called Homeric Hymn was not only 
a beautiful poem, but also the story of an actual 
miraculous event. That the ‘Homeric’ hymn embodied 
the official tradition of Eleusis is indicated by the fate 
of the hymn of Pamphos, which (see my monograph, 
65- -72) was based on a rival tradition not accepted by 
the priests of Eleusis. We can certainly maintain that 


the official hymn could not be in conflict in any respect 
with the landmarks pointed out by the priests to the 
initiates, and that these landmarks were old and ven- 
erable even at the time of the composition of the hymn. 
It is well known that the glow of such landmarks in- 
creases with their age, that the priests are very con- 
scious of this fact and consequently do all in their 
power to preserve such old relics. It is apparent, per- 
haps, that the oral tradition at Eleusis, woven around 
events which were kept alive, cannot be compared with 
“oral poetic tradition, with its improvisations and 
assimilations and irresponsibility to other than poetic 
laws.” Homer and hs rhapsodes could imagine an extra 
tower or two in the fortifications of Troy, could put a 
temple or a fountain at the right spot, or even create a 
new river and give birth to new heroes and events when 
their fancy required it; but the author of the Hymn 
could not add new events and landmarks, or change 
them at will, because these things formed part of the 
religion of the chosen initiates, because the people for 
whom he composed were familiar with the site and had 
seen the sacred landmarks. Certainly there is a funda- 
mental difference between the Homeric poems and the 
so-called Homeric Hymn, as far as actualities are con- 
cerned. 

To this we may add the conservatism of religious 
tradition. I am sure that Professor Carpenter knows 
what will happen even today to the Greek who will try 
to add to or change an established religious tradition. 
I am sure that he knows scores of modern Greek 
monasteries and shrines where such traditions are kept 
alive in a similar manner and through the blind devo- 
tion of monks. These monks take pride in showing ‘the 
visitor the exact spot where a saint died, or sat, or 
preached, and document their assertions with hymns 
written in the Middle Ages or even in modern times. 
I could write a number of such experiences in Greece, 
Asia Minor and the islands. And it is certainly true 
that additions to the old venerable traditions are 
jealously guarded against and avoided at all costs. 

The poet of the Hymn could allow his fancy to work 
in the embroidering of the myth, but he could not 
alter the events; he could not add to their setting as 
long as the Eleusinian sanctuary was operating and 
people by the hundreds were being initiated annually. 
Consequently, as far as I am concerned, the Hymn can 
be used in a way epic poetry possibly cannot be used, 
especially since its contents agree so strikingly with 
results obtained independently by excavators. 

As for the argument based on the use of Aeschylus’ 
writings in the study of the topography of Prehistoric 
Mycenae, we may remark that there again we have a 
good thing stretched too far, especially when the 
parallelism is made to include the Eleusinian traditions. 
Aeschylus was composing for the Athenians, and to 
them Mycenae was a mythical site far away, at a dis- 
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distance is short, with the available car and railway 
facilities; Americans will certainly think so, but not the 
Greeks of antiquity or even of today. If Aeschylus were 
writing for the Argives; if Mycenae were visited by 
the people of Argos as least once a year; if the story of 
Agamemnon were the nucleus of a pageant or of a 
religious rite held at Mycenae annually, a religious rite 
depending for its survival on oral tradition, then I would 
have no difficulty in accepting any topographic indica- 
tions that this imaginary Aeschylus might have in- 
serted in a drama especially composed to describe or 
immortalize the assumed ritual of Mycenae. But cer- 
tainly such was not the case with the historic Aeschylus, 
and consequently his inclusion in the argument, as far 
as the Hymn is concerned, 1s irrelevant. 
Georce E. Mytonas 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Constitution of the Athenians 


The brief treatise once attributed to Xenophon is 
certainly not his work; many attempts have been made 
to suggest an author for it, but without success.! Of 
course it could have been Critias, the leader of the 
Thirty Tyrants, as some suppose; but there is not real 
evidence for this. Its author is evidently a good old 
conservative, who has been fittingly called the Old 
Oligarch by Professor Murray. It is considered the 
oldest specimen of Attic prose. Its date cannot be defin- 
itely fixed; but 424 B.C., or perhaps one of the early 
years of the Peloponnesian War, seems highly prob- 
able. The author did not like the Athenian democracy; 
he criticized this democracy very harshly. However, 
the treatise is not intended primarily as an attack on the 
democracy; its purpose is to show how the democracy 
of the Athenians is made to work successfully, and 
to warn opponents not to interfere. 


Granted that the text is bad and the style is rough, 
even uncouth as some say, the statements are generally 
simple and clear, and the content full of interest. From 
the author’s point of view come these statements: “In 
every land the best element is opposed to the democ- 
racy” (I.5), and “The people are not willing them- 
selves to be enslaved, with the state directed by good 


1The following brief bibliography is suggested: 

Athenaion Politeia, ed. E. Kalinka, Bibliotheca Teubneriana, 
Leipzig 1934. 

Die Schrift vom Staate der Athener, by Ernst Rupprecht (re- 
viewed in CW 35.7 by Robert C. Horn). 

Gilbert Norwood, “The Earliest Prose Work of Athens,” CJ 
25.373-82. 

A. W. Gomme, “The Old Oligarch,” Athenian Studies Pre- 
sented to William Scott Ferguson, Cambridge 1940, 211-45. 

Contemporary Criticism of the Athenian Democracy, by Robert 
C. Horn, Crozer Quarterly 21.324-33 (includes a trans- 
lation) . 

Translation by Henry G. Dakyns, The Greek Historians, ed. 
F, R. B. Godolphin, 2 vols., New York 1942. 


laws; but the people wish to be free and to rule, and 
they care little about a bad system of laws” (I.10), 
Athens’ strength is based on sea power: “The sea is in 
between and those who control it are rulers of the sea” 
(II.2). “Of the cities controlled by Athens, the large 
ones are controlled by fear, and the small ones very 
much through their needs; for there is no city which 
does not need to import or export something” (II.3); 
and Athens as a sea power controls the sea routes, 
When crops fail land powers suffer, sea powers do not; 
“for every land is not suffering at the same time, so 
that from the prosperous country there come to the 
tulers of the sea those things which the afflicted 
country lacks” (II.6). The treatise shows how the 
democracy works successfully for the people concerned; 
and the author says: “I grant a democracy to the peo- 
ple itself; for it is pardonable for everyone to benefit 
himself” (II.20). He does not approve the democracy; 
but “since they decided to have a democracy, they seem 
to me to preserve the democracy well by using this 


method which I described” (III.1). 


Some of the criticisms of political and social condi- 
tions are interesting to the student of Greck life as well 
as to the historian. The comparative freedom of the 
slaves is one instance. They look like citizens and dress 
like them; and it is not safe to strike a man who you 
think is a slave, for he might prove to be a citizen. 
And there is real provocation, for often a slave won't 
get out of your way (I.10). This won't go in a slave- 
holding system. 

There is some criticism of the popular courts: “In 
the courts they don’t care any more about justice than 
their own advantage” (I.13). The point seems well 
taken that it was very harsh treatment of the Allies to 
make them come to Athens for their trials. Indeed, 
Athens is reported as treating her allies very incon- 
siderately and cruelly. Our treatise contributes some- 
thing to the understanding of the history of this period, 
which is based so largely on Thucydides and Aris- 
tophanes. 

Just because this was the period of the Peloponnesian 
War and this war was the World War of the Greeks, 
with state allied against state, and one great land 
alliance at war with a great sea empire, is one of the 
reasons why the reading of this treatise was timely 
during our First World War and is timely again in 
the present War. References to the war are made, as 
for instance (II.16): “The Athenians deposit their 
property in the islands but allow Attica to be laid 
waste, because they know that if they will pity it they 
will be deprived of other good things of more im- 
portance.” The irresponsibility and changeable attitude 
of the democracy are criticized sharply; and Thucydides’ 
record of events in the war will substantiate this. 


There is a very puzzling reference to Greek comedy 


(II.18) : 


“They do not allow anyone to satirize 
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(komodein) and speak evil of the Demos, in order 
that they may not hear themselves maligned; but 
privately they encourage it, if anyone wishes to satirize 
anybody, knowing well that the one who is satirized 
is not of the people nor of the crowd for the most part, 
but either a rich man or man of noble birth or man of 
influence; but only a few of the poor and democrats 
are mocked, and not even these except for a busy-body 
attitude and for seeking to have something more than 
the people.” This is particularly interesting in connec- 
tion with the study of Aristophanes. 

It is my purpose to call attention to this treatise by 
means of these few samples of its content, in the hope 
that it will be read more widely. It is so short that 
only a few minutes are needed for the reading; and it 
is timely and worthwhile, because of the freshness of 
its criticisms of the world’s first democracy. We ought 
to know this work better, as a practical corrective to 
the idealized democracy described by Pericles in the 
pages of Thucydides; and as a definite criticism of the 
faults and excesses of the Athenian democracy by one 
of the old conservatives, who is willing to admit that 
the democracy actually works. 

Rosert C. Horn 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


C. I. L. V1.903, A Note on Tiberius’ 
Itinerary A.D. 37 


TI. CAESARI DIVI 
AVGVSTI F. DIVI IVLI 
NEPOTI AVG. PONTIFICI 
MAXIMO COS. V 
IMP. VIII, TR. POT. XXXVIII, 
AVGVRI, XV VIR. SACR. 
FACIEND., VII VIR. EPVLON. 
L. SCRIBONIVS L. F. VOT. CELER 
AEDIL. EX D. D. 

PRO LVDIS. 


This inscription was included in the volume of the 
Corpus for Rome, but with the comment by the editor 
that it seemed more likely to have come from some one 
of the municipalities. Subsequently the correct proven- 
lence was established as Antium.! When the inscrip- 
tions of Antium were collected, Mommsen had _at- 
tributed the colony to the tribus Quirina;? later, how- 
ever, on the ground that institution of the Quirina 
post-dated the founding of the colony by over a 
century, he abandoned that view, and assigned Antium, 
like Ostia, to the Voturia, but without citing this in- 
scription in corroboration.3 The magistracies of Antium 


IC.LL. VI.go3; E.E. VIII898; C.I.L. VI, p. 3070; Dess., 
ILS., 160. 

2C.LL. X, p. 661. 

3Rém. Staatsr. II1.165 n. 2. Huelsen, in PW 1.2563 and 
Supplementband I.g5 follows Mommsen. 


were named by Mommsen as the duovirate and the 
quaestorship;+ our inscription shows that the town 
had also an aedileship. 

The inscription informs that pursuant to a resolution 
of the local senate the aedile Celer had recorded the 
thanks of the municipality to Tiberius for games 
which the Emperor had given or financed. And the 
date is defined by his tribunician power as being in the 
last eight and a half months of Tiberius’ life; for he 
became “tr. pot. xxxvii” at the end of June, a.pv. 36, 
and he died 16 March 37. 


It would hardly be necessary to suppose that Tiberius 
was in Antium, because he provided or financed games 
there. But if it should appear that he did visit Antium 
during the time when he was “tr. pot. xxxviil,” then 
one would certainly assume with some confidence that 
the games coincided with his presence. 


Suetonius records in some detail a journey made by 
Tiberius which ended in his fatal illness (Suet., Tib. 
72-3.1). He narrates that the Emperor travelled from 
his retreat in Capreae toward Rome by the Via Appia 
as far as the seventh milestone from the city. There he 
interpreted an omen as warning him against going into 
the capital, and turned back hurriedly toward Campania. 
At Astura he was stricken with illness; but, recovering 
somewhat, he went on to Circeti, and then to Misenum. 


Since both Astura and Circeti are located on the 
coast, it is clear that he was not returning as he had 
come by the Via Appia, but was now travelling by the 
coastal road. How and where had he come to that 
coastal road? 

The seventh milestone on the Via Appia stood at 
Torricola on the estate which is called Casale Rotondo 
(C.LL. X.6817-8). Tiberius had then gone about 
three miles beyond Bovillae on the way to Rome.5 At 
that point he was between roads leading to the sea. To 
reach it he might go on to Rome and take the road 
from there to Ostia or Ardea, or he might strike cross- 
country from where he stood to reach the Via 
Ardeatina, or he might retrace the Via Appia as far as 
Bovillae where the Via Antiatina crossed the Appia. 
The first is precluded by Suetonius’ statement; the 
second seems unlikely, as being less convenient and 
comfortable for the very elderly Emperor, and no more 
direct than the third. Undoubtedly he went by 
Bovillae and the Via Antiatina; thus he came to 
Antium, and so by the coastal road to Astura. 

Suetonius’ silence is no difficulty. The biographer’s 
interests in the episode were the failure to go to Rome 
and the course of his fatal illness; to neither did the 
visit to Antium have any relevance. 

RosBert SAMUEL ROGERS 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


4C.LL. X, p. 660. 
SC.LL. X, p. 685, and tab. IIT. 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy 
of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY. 


BELLINGER, ALFRED R. King Antiochus in 151/0 B.C, 
Discusses Heichelheim’s remarks in Hesperia 13 (1944) 
363-4 on a bronze coin of a “King Antiochus,” struck 
in 151/0 s.c. Doubts that the coin was minted at 
Antioch, and favors Haym’s conjecture rather than 
Beven’s, which Heichelheim accepts. 

Hesperia 14 (1945) 58-9 (Durham) 


Cormack, J. M. R. ZL. Calpurnius Piso. An inscrip- 
tion from Beroea in Macedon, first published in 1850 but 
now apparently lost, refers, in all probability, to Piso 
Caesoninus, the consul of 58 B.c., rather than to his son 
Piso Frugi, consul in 15 B.c. It thus provides a close 
parallel to the honorary inscription from Samothrace 
published by Bloch in AJA, 1940. 


AJA 48 (1944) 76-7 (Walton) 


Fink, R. O. Feriale Duranum /,/, and Mater Cast- 
rorum. On the basis of an Athenian inscription hon- 
oring Julia Domna, J. H. Oliver suggested that the 
“Mater Castrorum, the patron deity of the Roman 
Army,” be restored as the “lost recipient” of the sacri- 
fice prescribed in the Feriale Duranum for the Kalends 
of January. However, mater castrorum is not a deity 
existing independently, but merely a title of the empress. 
Further, it is clear that the New Year had long been a 
popular holiday celebrated by the army, as well as a 
date of special significance to the imperial family; 
hence there is no need to assume that any deity was 
named here. In the Athenian inscription, the use of 
the title rather than the name Julia Augusta may be 
explained by the fact that Julia was now Athena Polias, 
and since January 1 was a date without significance in 
the cult of Athena it seemed desirable to “distinguish 
between Domna as Athena and this other phase of 
Domna’s personality which was appropriate to a festival 
with which Athena had nothing to do.” 

AJA 48 (1944) 17-9 (Walton) 


HEICHELHEIM, F. M. Attius Laco, the Proconsul, and 
Iunius Cilo, the Procurator, in Bithynia. The same obv. 
die was used on two bronze coins, one honoring Iunius 
Cilo, the procurator of Bithynia, the other Attius Laco, 
the proconsul; from the state of the die, the coin of 
Iunius Cilo is’ to be considered the earlier. However, 
on a larger bronze denomination of Nicaea, also from 
the earliest period of Nero’s reign, the sequence is 
clearly reversed. This supports Seltman’s thesis of a 
“dual control” of proconsul and procurator in the sena- 
torial province of Pontus and Bithynia at this period, 
and the change of names on the coins does not reflect 
a political dismissal of one or the other official. 


AJA 48 (1944) 176-7 (Walton) 


Numismatic Comments. Two bronze Seleu- 
cid coins from Asia Minor discussed as historical docu- 
ments. Ill. 

Hesperia 13 (1944) 361-4 


(Durham) 


Koper, A. E. The “Adze”’ Tablets from Knossos. 
Only one group of Minoan inscriptions has been pub- 
lished, in photograph, in the sequence in which they 
were found. In this, a group of Linear B inscriptions 
from Knossos, six of the seven tablets (and presumably 


the seventh also, originally), have the “adze” sign, 
which does not appear on any other published inscrip- 
tions. The last tablet is a “summation” inscription. Each 
of the others which is complete at the beginning has as 
its initial word some word which also occurs initially, 
in the second register, on the “cattle” inventories; on 
the other hand few parallels exist to the secondary 
words. This observation makes it possible to rearrange 
the broken and misplaced picccs of the first two tablets, 
and to draw certain conclusions as to the form and 
content of the inscriptions. The value for text criti- 
cism of knowing the sequence of the inscriptions is 
amply demonstrated. 


AJA 48 (1944) 64-75 (Walton) 


Meritt, BENJAMIN D. Greek Inscriptions. Nineteen 
(mostly very short) fragments, dating from the late 
sixth century B.c. to Christian times, and corrections of 
two previously published inscriptions (Hesperia 3 [1934] 
numbers 20 and 38). The commentary on number 10 
contains new readings of Hesperia 6 (1937) number 3, 
Number 11 is a new fragment to be added to the three 
in Hesperia 3 (1934) number 39; the complete text is 
given. Number 12 adds a fourth fragment to the three 
published in Dow’s Prytaneis (Hesperia, Suppl. 1 [1937] 
number 89), with new readings suggested for two ot 
the old fragments. Number 18 offers new readings of 
IG II2 7601. Most important is number 2, two new 
fragments of IG II? 55, making it clear that the in- 
scription should be dated ca. 428/7 B.c. instead of 
387/6 B.c., as before; the old dating was obtained chiefly 
by arguments based on the low relief figure of one of 
the fragments. At the same time the date of IG I2 37 
is discussed, the conclusion being that the epigraphic 
evidence for a date about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. greatly outweighs the more subjective artistic 
evidence for a later date. A new reading is suggested 
for IG [2 58. Illustrated and indexed. 


Hesperia 13 (1944) 210-68 (Durham) 


RAUBITSCHEK, A. E. Note on 1.G., 12, 945. Quotes 
evidence indicating that the stone containing the epi- 
gram on the Athenians who fell at Potidaea was found 
by Lord Elgin in 1802, and not by Fauvel in 1797, as 
suggested in Hesperia 12 (1943) 20. 

Hesperia 13 (1944) 352 (Durham) 


Rorortson, D. S. @OBOS EK @OBOY. Page, 
Greek Literary Papyri no. 94, should be restored so as 
to read epoBeito poBos your bei ’x instead of 
either .. . *xpoBov, as it was first published, or... 
Sei as J. D. Beazley proposed, 
CR 57 (1943) 70 (F. P. Jones) 


SCIENCE 


CaMERON, Georce G. The Babylonian Scientist and 
His Hebrew Colleague. Ancient science was essentially 
practical; the need for astronomical data arose from 
the need for an accurate calendar; geometry and mathe- 
matics originated in the necessity for surveying land in 
an agricultural community. Medicine was the result of 
experiment in the treatment of illness, and although 
intermixed with what we should call magic, was never- 
theless accurate in its diagnosis of the uses of many 
valuable herbs. The earliest scientific records are clay 
tablets uncovered at ancient Erech and date from about 
3500 s.c. They are lists of related entries, botanical, 
zoological, geological, and astronomical, and may have 
been intended as instructional material. 

Biblical Archaeologist 7 (1944) 21-40 ( Upson) 
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